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merited privileges, including parole. Evidently, and perhaps nalu- 
rally, the abuses in this direction are greater in Federal institutions 
than elsewhere. 

II is not charged by the author that these interminable delays are 
usually conscious or intentional. It is insisted, however, that responsi- 
ble officials should, in all conscience, know the havoc wrought in men's 
minds by the agony of suspense. Promises, too lightly given, are 
treated with indifference, pending the uncerlain convenience of ful- 
fillment. Several cases are cited where inmates were promised a 
change of work, or of quarlers when ill; or of parole, but wailed in 
vain for the tantalizing boon. In one instance a man was given good 
reason to expect a parole so that he might care for his wife and daugh- 
ters, but was never permitted to realize his dream because, while he 
waited, his wife and both daughters died, and he was taken to the 
hospital a nervous wreck, to die also. 

This sort of thing, if even approximately describing the facts, can 
hardly be considered less than the author calls it : "A species oi 
refined cruelty, constituting a modern tantalus." 

Just why has the "Subterranean Brotherhood" not made more 
of a sensation, the reader naturally asks. Presumably because the 
author was a prisoner, and convicted men are not supposed to be 
capable of telling the truth. 

This conclusion on the part of the public would show it to be as 
lacking in discrimination as the institutionalized and stupid prison 
guard. 

If this book is not substantially true, the unanswered' question 
remains, why has not the author, with all his plainness of speech, been 
called to account in a suit for libel ? 

The volume with its excellent diction, and highly interesting 
psychological side-lights, is worth reading. More important still, the 
conditions described are worth investigating. 

Chicago. P. Emory Lyon. 



Within Prison Walls. By Thomas Mott Osborne. D. Appleton & 

Co.,N.Y. pp.328. $1.50. 

Exceptional interest attaches to an autobiography of prison expe- 
rience, written during the last year, by reason of the fact that the 
writer has since become the Warden of Sing Sing Prison. 

"Within Prison Walls," by Thomas Mott Osborne, is a diary of 
prison life with the above sequence. 

The author, a wealthy manufacturer of Auburn, New York, was 
appointed by the Governor as Chairman of a State Prison Commission 
to make investigations and recommendations in regard to the penal 
system of the State. 

He conceived the rather unusual notion that such a commission 
should get its information, not merely by visiting the Warden and 
accepting his hospitality in the State Dining Room, but at first hand 
by living with the prisoners. 

He says : "I convicted myself in the Court of Conscience for my 
indifference to, and ignorance of what is going on behind prison walls, 
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and for this crime, I sentenced myself to one week at hard labor in 
Auburn Prison." 

The question the writer proposed to answer by this unusual pro- 
cedure was as to, "Whether our prison system is as unintelligent as 
I think it is; whether it flies in the face of all common sense and all 
human nature, as I think it does; and whether, guided by sympathy 
and experience, we cannot find something far better to take its place, 
as I believe we can." 

The reader finds that Mr. Osborne is able to learn a great deal in 
one week, and goes far towards answering his question. He secures the 
confidence of the prisoners in a remarkable degree, is able to convey 
to us a graphic word picture, not only of the externals of routine 
prison life, but also the inner workings of his own mind in the midst 
of this situation. 

He indicates carefully that the shortcomings of the present prison 
system is due, not so much to the intentional harshness of prison 
keepers, as to the inevitable tendencies of the system itself. 

He sets forth the absurdity of certain method of prison disci- 
pline that are followed, not because they are essential, but largely 
because of the natural tendency to follow the customs of the past, 
instead of originality in discovering better methods. 

The unwholesome atmosphere of prison life, both upon the bodies 
and minds of men, is set forth in the clear manner and excellent 
diction we should expect from a Harvard graduate. 

The book is written, however, by no means merely from the cold 
intellectual standpoint, but contains heart and life. If there are but 
few men who can make you feel what. they write, Mr. Osborne is 
evidently one of them. 

His book should make a strong impression upon the public, as 
his fraternal sharing of hardships with the inmates of Auburn Prison 
made upon them. As a result of his sacrifice of home comforts even 
for this short time, the prisoners organized a Fellowship League, 
which has resulted in securing radical changes in the life of the 
institution. Outdoor recreations and other privileges, previously 
unknown, have now been secured. 

Since Mr. Osborne has been made Warden of Sing Sing Prison, a 
Golden Rule League has been formed by the inmates there, and the 
Warden's intimate experience behind the prison bars is bearing fruit 
in the inauguration of uplifting influences in all departments of the 
prison. 

The recommendation of the "Prison Commission," needless to 
say, is also of far reaching and practical character. 

Chicago. F. Emoet Lyon. 



Days op My Years. By Sir Melville L. MacNaghten, C. D. Long- 
man's Green & Co. New York, 1914. Pp. 300. $3.50. 
This unique volume by the late chief of the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department, of Scotland Yard, is dedicated to Sir Edward Rich- 
ard Henry: "The best all-around policeman of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the man to whom London owes more than it knows." "The 



